The Cult of the Difficult Woman 


From Jia Tolentino’s Trick Mirror 


Over the past decade, there’s been a sea change that feels both epochal and underrecognized: it is 
now completely normal for women to understand their lives, and the lives of other women, on 
feminist terms. Where it was once standard to call any unmanageable woman crazy or abrasive, 
“crazy” and “abrasive” now scan as sexist dog whistles. Where media outlets used to scrutinize 
women’s appearances, they still do—but in a feminist way. Slut-shaming went from a popular 
practice in the early 2000s to a what-not-to-do buzzword in the late 2000s to a hard cultural 
taboo by 2018. The ride from Britney Spears getting upskirted on tabloid covers to Stormy 
Daniels as likable political hero has been so bumpy, so dizzying, that it can be easy to miss the 
profundity of this shift. 

The reframing of female difficulty as an asset rather than a liability is the result of decades and 
decades of feminist thought coming to bear—suddenly, floridly, and very persuasively—in the 
open ideological space of the internet. It’s been solidified by a sort of narrative engineering 
conducted both retrospectively and in real time: the rewriting of celebrity lives as feminist texts. 
Feminist celebrity discourse operates the way most cultural criticism does in the social media 
era, along lines of “ideological pattern-recognition,” as Hua Hsu put it in The New Yorker. 
Writers take a celebrity’s life and her public narrative, shine the black light on it, and point to the 
sexism as it starts to glow. 

Celebrities have been the primary teaching tools through which online feminism has identified 
and resisted the warping force of patriarchal judgment. Britney Spears, initially glossed as a 
vapid, oversexed ingénue-turned-psycho, now seems perfectly sympathetic: the public required 
her to be seductive, innocent, flawless, and bankable, and she crumbled under the impossibility 
of these competing demands. In life, Amy Winehouse and Whitney Houston were often depicted 
as strung-out monsters; in death, they are understood to have been geniuses all along. Monica 
Lewinsky wasn’t a dumb slut, she was an ordinary twentysomething caught in an exploitative 
affair with the most powerful boss in America. Hillary Clinton wasn’t a shrill charisma vacuum 
incapable of winning the trust of ordinary people, but rather an overqualified public servant 
whose ambitions were thwarted by her opponents’ bigotry and rage. 

Analyzing sexism through female celebrities is a catnip pedagogical method: it takes a 
beloved cultural pastime (calculating the exact worth of a woman) and lends it progressive 
political import. It’s also a personal matter, because when we reclaim the stories that surround 
female celebrities, stories surrounding ordinary women are reclaimed, too. Within the past few 
years, feminist coverage—fair coverage, in other words—has increasingly become standard 
across the media. The Harvey Weinstein story, and everything that followed, was possible in no 
small part because women were finally able to count upon a baseline of feminist narrative 
interpretation. Women knew their stories of victimization would be understood—not by 
everyone, but by many people—on their terms. Annabella Sciorra could acknowledge that rape 
had led to her effective banishment from the industry; Asia Argento could acknowledge that she 
dated Weinstein after he raped her. Both women could trust that these facts would not, in this 


new climate, render them suspicious or pathetic. (The coverage of the awful coda to Argento’s 
story—the allegation that she had later sexually assaulted a much younger co-star—was also 
relatively complex and measured, with outlets condemning her behavior and acknowledging that 
abuse begets abuse.) 

In turn, when presented with stories about famous women as subjects, not objects, massive 
numbers of ordinary women recognized themselves in what they saw. Women were able to 
articulate facts that often previously went unspoken: that entering a relationship with someone 
doesn’t preclude being victimized by them, but sometimes follows it, and that being sexually 
harassed or assaulted can ruin your career. Women could see, through Hillary Clinton, how 
much this country despises a woman who wants power; through Monica Lewinsky, sold out by 
both Clintons, how easily we become casualties of other people’s ambition; through the coverage 
of Britney Spears’s breakdown, how female suffering is turned into a joke. Any woman whose 
story has been altered and twisted by the force of male power—so, any woman—can be framed 
as a complicated hero, entombed by patriarchy and then raised by feminists from the dead. 

But when the case for a woman’s worth is built partly on the unfairness of what’s leveled at 
her, things get slippery, especially as the internet expands the range and reach of hate and unfair 
scrutiny into infinity—a fact that holds even as feminist ideas become mainstream. Every woman 
faces backlash and criticism. Extraordinary women face a lot of it. And that criticism always 
exists in the context of sexism, just like everything else in a woman’s life. These three facts have 
collapsed into one another, creating the idea that harsh criticism of a woman is itself always 
sexist, and furthermore, more subtly, that receiving sexist criticism is in itself an indication of a 
woman’s worth. 

When the tools of pop-feminist celebrity discourse are applied to political figures like 
Kellyanne Conway, Sarah Huckabee Sanders, Hope Hicks, and Melania Trump—as they are, 
increasingly—the limits of this type of analysis start to show. I have wondered if we’re entering 
a period in which the line between valuing a woman in the face of mistreatment and valuing her 
because of that mistreatment is blurring; if the legitimate need to defend women from unfair 
criticism has morphed into an illegitimate need to defend women from criticism categorically; if 
it’s become possible to praise a woman specifically because she is criticized—for that featureless 
fact alone. 


The underlying situation is simple. We are all defined by our historical terms and conditions, and 
these terms and conditions have mostly been written by and for men. Any woman whose name 
has survived history has done so against a backdrop of male power. Until very recently, we were 
always introduced to women through a male perspective. There is always a way to recast a 
woman’s life on women’s terms. 

You could do this—and people have done this—with the entire Bible, starting with Eve, 
whom we might see not as a craven sinner but as a radical knowledge-seeker. Lot’s wife, turned 
into a pillar of salt for daring to look back at burning Sodom and Gomorrah, could exemplify not 
disobedience but rather the disproportionate punishment of women. Lot, after all, was the one 
who offered up his two virgin daughters to be raped by a mob of strangers, and later impregnated 
both of them while living in a cave. My Sunday school teachers spoke kindly of Lot, as a man 
who had to make difficult choices; in art, he’s portrayed as an Everyman, overcome by the 
temptations of young female flesh. In contrast, all his wife did was crane her neck around, and 


she was smited forever, unglamorously. And the temptresses, of course, beg for a retelling: 
Delilah, portrayed as a lying prostitute who delivered her lover to the Philistines, seems today 
like just another woman seeking pleasure and survival in a compromised world. From the 
biblical perspective, these women are cautionary tales. From the feminist one, they demonstrate 
the limits of a moral standard that requires women to be subservient. Either way, their allure is 
baked right in. “Of course the bitch persona appeals to us. It is the illusion of liberation,” 
Elizabeth Wurtzel writes in her 1998 book Bitch, a precursor to the wave of feminist cultural 
criticism that has now become standard. Delilah, writes Wurtzel, “was a sign of life. I lived in a 
world of exhausted, taxed single mothers at the mercy of men who overworked and underpaid 
them....I had never in my life encountered a woman who’d brought a man down. Until Delilah.” 

Delilah is a useful example, as the power she seized was inextricable from the expectation that 
she would be powerless. Samson was a colossus: as a teenager, he ripped a lion apart limb from 
limb. He killed thirty Philistines and gave their clothing to his groomsmen. He killed a thousand 
men using just a donkey’s jawbone. And so Delilah seemed harmless to Samson, even as she 
badgered him for the truth about where his strength came from, and playfully tied him up at night 
with rope. Samson told her the truth—that his strength was in his hair, which had never been cut 
—and then fell asleep in her lap. Delilah, following instructions from the Philistines, grabbed her 
knife. 

It’s after this that Samson ascends to his true greatness. The Philistines capture him, gouge out 
his eyes, and chain him to a millstone, making him grind corn like a mule. Eventually, they drag 
him to a ritual sacrifice, and the weakened Samson prays to God, who gives him a last burst of 
divinity. He breaks the pillars at the temple, killing thousands of his captors and taking his own 
life. In this, he triumphs over evil, defying the cruelty of the Philistines and their dirty seductress, 
Delilah, whom Milton describes as “thorn intestine” in the poem Samson Agonistes. “Foul 
effeminacy held me yoked / Her bond-slave,” Milton’s Samson cries. The admission of hatred is 
an acknowledgment of her power. Wurtzel writes: “Delilah, to me, was clearly the star.” 

By nature, difficult women cause trouble, and that trouble can almost always be reinterpreted 
as good. Women claiming the power and agency that historically belonged to men is both the 
story of female evil and the story of female liberation. To work for the latter, you have to be 
willing to invoke the former: liberation is often mistaken for evil as it occurs. In 1905, Christabel 
Pankhurst kicked off the militant phase of the English suffrage movement when she spat at a 
police officer at a political meeting, knowing that this would lead to her arrest. From then on, the 
Women’s Social and Political Union got themselves dragged out of all-male rooms, imprisoned, 
force-fed. They smashed windows and set buildings on fire. The suffragettes were written about 
as if they were wild animals, which swiftly highlighted the injustice of their position. In 1906, 
the Daily Mirror wrote in sympathy: “By what means, but by screaming, knocking, and rioting, 
did men themselves ever gain what they were pleased to call their rights?” 

Condemnation historically accompanies most female actions that fall outside the lines of strict 
obedience. (Even the Virgin Mary, the most thoroughly venerated woman in history, faced it: 
according to the book of Matthew, Joseph found out about the pregnancy and asked for a 
divorce.) But praise comes to disobedient women, too. In 1429, seventeen-year-old Joan of Arc, 
high on spiritual visions, persuaded the dauphin Charles to place her at the head of the French 
army; she went into battle and helped clinch the throne in the Hundred Years’ War. In 1430, she 
was imprisoned, and in 1431, she was tried for heresy and cross-dressing, and burned at the 
stake. But Joan was also simultaneously celebrated. During her imprisonment, the theorist and 
poet Christine de Pizan—who authored The Book of the City of Ladies, a utopian fantasy about 


an imaginary city in which women were respected—wrote that Joan was an “honor for the 
feminine.” The man who executed her reported that he “greatly feared to be damned.” 

In 1451, twenty years after her death, Joan of Arc was retried posthumously, and deemed a 
virtuous martyr. The two stories—her disobedience, her virtue—continued to intertwine. “The 
people who came after her in the five centuries [following] her death tried to make everything of 
her,” writes Stephen Richey in his 2003 book Joan of Arc: The Warrior Saint. “Demonic fanatic, 
spiritual mystic, naive and tragically ill-used tool of the powerful, creator and icon of modern 
popular nationalism, adored heroine, saint.” Joan was loved and hated for the same actions, same 
traits. When she was canonized, in 1920, she joined a society of women—St. Lucy, St. Cecilia, 
St. Agatha—who were martyred because of their purity, the same way we now canonize pop- 
culture saints who were martyred over vice. 


Rewriting a woman’s story inevitably means engaging with the male rules that previously 
defined it. To argue against an ideology, you have to acknowledge and articulate it. In the 
process, you might inadvertently ventriloquize your opposition. This is a problem that kneecaps 
me constantly, a problem that might define journalism in the Trump era: when you write against 
something, you lend it strength and space and time. 

In 2016, the writer Sady Doyle published a book called Trainwreck: The Women We Love to 
Hate, Mock, and Fear...and Why. It analyzed the lives and public narratives of famously 
troubled women: Britney Spears, Amy Winehouse, Lindsay Lohan, Whitney Houston, Paris 
Hilton, as well as figures further back in history—Sylvia Plath, Charlotte Bronté, Mary 
Wollstonecraft, even Harriet Jacobs. The book was a “well-rounded, thoughtful analysis,” 
according to Kirkus, and a “fiercely brilliant, must-read exegesis,” according to Elle. Its subtitle 
indicated an underlying uncertainty, one that elucidates a central ambivalence in feminist 
discourse. Who is the “we” that loves to hate, mock, and fear these women? Is it Doyle’s 
audience? Or are feminist writers and readers duty bound to take personal ownership of the full 
extent of the hate, fear, and mockery that exists in other people’s brains? 

Doyle describes her book as an “attempt to reclaim the trainwreck, not only as the voice for 
every part of womanhood we’d prefer to keep quiet, but also as a girl who routinely colors 
outside the lines of her sexist society.” The “we” in that sentence almost necessarily excludes 
both Doyle and her reader, and it becomes, throughout the book, an impossible amalgamation of 
the misogynist and the feminist—both of whom are interested, for opposite reasons, in plumbing 
the depths of female degradation and pain. In a chapter about Amy Winehouse, Whitney 
Houston, and Marilyn Monroe, Doyle writes, “By dying, a trainwreck finally gives us the one 
statement we wanted to hear from her: that women like her really can’t make it, and shouldn’t be 
encouraged to try.” At the end of a chapter about sex—which takes on “good-girl-gone-queer 
Lindsay Lohan, divorced single mother Britney Spears, Caitlyn Jenner with her sultry poses, 
Kim Kardashian having the gall to show up on the cover of Vogue with her black husband,” who 
are all “tied to the tracks and gleefully run over”—Doyle writes, “We keep women’s bodies 
controlled, and women themselves in fear, with the public immolation of any sexual person who 
is or seems feminine.” Do we really? Admittedly, it’s always tricky to generalize in the collective 
first person, but this use case is indicative: in our attempts to acknowledge the persistence of 
structural inequality, we sometimes end up unable to see the present popular culture for what it 
is. 


Trainwreck’s project is, explicitly, to identify mistreatment of famous women in the past and 
thus prevent it in the future; it hopes to obviate the harm done to ordinary women in a culture 
that loves to watch female celebrities melt down. Doyle wreaths this worthy cause in arch, 
fatalistic hyperbole, exemplifying a tone that was, for years, a mainstay of online feminist 
discourse. In a chapter about Fatal Attraction, she writes, “A woman who wants you to love her 
is dangerously close to becoming a woman who demands the world’s attention.” The trainwreck 
is “crazy because we’re all crazy—because, in a sexist culture, being female is an illness for 
which there is no cure.” Society makes Miley Cyrus into “a stripper, the devil, and the walking 
embodiment of predatory lust.” When we get on the internet, the “#1 trending topic is still a 
debate about whether Rihanna is a Bad Role Model for Women,” and “the verdict for Rihanna is 
never favorable.” Valerie Solanas is remembered as a “bogeyman” of the “dirty, angry, fucked- 
up, thrown-away women of the world,” while violent Norman Mailer is remembered as a genius. 
(I would guess that plenty of women in my millennial demographic semi-ironically venerate 
Solanas, and know Mailer mainly as the misogynist who stabbed his wife.) Doyle is motivated, 
she writes, by “a life spent watching the most beautiful, lucky, wealthy, successful women in the 
world reduced to deformed idiot hags in the media, and battered back into silence and obscurity 
through the sheer force of public disdain.” 


There is an argument to be made that this is what you have to do to counteract a force as old as 
patriarchy—that, in order to eradicate it, you have to fully reckon with its power, to verbalize and 
confront its worst insults and effects. But the result often verges on deliberate cynicism. “The 
leap from Paris Hilton to Mary Wollstonecraft may seem like a long one,” Doyle writes. “But in 
practice, it’s hardly even a bunny hop.” She’s referring to the fact that Wollstonecraft’s sex life 
overshadowed, for some time, her canonical work A Vindication of the Rights of Woman, and 
that William Godwin published Wollstonecraft’s salacious letters after her death. It’s possible to 
draw a bright line between this and Rick Salomon selling a sex tape without Hilton’s permission. 
But what changed between 1797 and 2004 shouldn’t be underestimated or undercomplicated— 
nor should what changed between 2004 and 2016. I’d venture that our reality is not actually one 
in which the most beautiful, lucky, successful women in the world are being turned into 
“deformed idiot hags.” Women are the drivers and rulers of the celebrity industry; they are rich; 
they have rights, if not as many as they ought to. The fact that women receive huge amounts of 
unfair criticism does not negate these facts but informs them, and in very complicated ways. 
Female celebrities are now venerated for their difficulty—their flaws, their complications, their 
humanity—with the idea that this will allow us, the ordinary women, to be flawed, and human, 
and possibly venerated, too. 


I’ve been thinking about this argument since 2016—and specifically, since the week when, 
within a couple of days of each other, Kim Kardashian was robbed at gunpoint and Elena 
Ferrante was doxed. An online feminist outcry interpreted these two incidents as a single parable. 
Look at what happens to ambitious women, people wrote. Look how women are punished for 
daring to live the way they want. This was true, I thought, but in a different way than everyone 
seemed to be thinking. The problem seemed deeper—rooted in the fact that women have to slog 
through so many obstacles to become successful that their success is forever refracted through 
those obstacles. The problem seemed related to the way that the lives of famous women are 
constantly interpreted as crucial referenda on what we have to overcome to be women at all. 


There’s a limit, I think, to the utility of reading celebrity lives like tea leaves. The lives of 
famous women are determined by exponential leaps in visibility, money, and power, whereas the 
lives of ordinary women are mostly governed by mundane things: class, education, housing 
markets, labor practices. Female celebrities do indicate the rules of self-promotion—what’s 
palatable and marketable to a general public in terms of sexuality and looks and affect and race. 
In today’s world, this can seem like an essential question. But famous women do not always 
exist at the bleeding edge of what’s possible. Attention is in many respects constrictive. Female 
celebrities are dealing with approval and backlash at such high, constant levels that it can be 
significantly more complicated for them to win the thing we’re all ostensibly after—social 
permission for women to live the lives they want. 

In 2017, Anne Helen Petersen published Too Fat, Too Slutty, Too Loud: The Rise and Reign of 
the Unruly Woman, a book that took the double-edged sword of female difficulty as its thesis. 
Unruly women have taken on an “outsized importance in the American imagination,” Petersen 
writes. To be unruly is both profitable and risky; an unruly woman has to toe an ever-moving 
line of acceptability, but if she can do so, she can accrue enormous cultural cachet. 

Petersen’s book focuses on this sort of lauded unruliness—“unruliness that’s made its way 
into the mainstream.” She writes about, among others, Melissa McCarthy, Jennifer Weiner, 
Serena Williams, Kim Kardashian—who bested society’s attempts to categorize them as 
(respectively) too fat, too loud, too strong, and too pregnant. “Does their stardom contribute to an 
actual sea change of ‘acceptable’ behaviors and bodies and ways of being for women today?” 
she asks. “...That answer is less dependent on the women themselves and more on the way we, 
as cultural consumers, decide to talk and think about them.” These women, in all their 
unruliness, “matter—and the best way to show their gravity and power and influence is to refuse 
to shut up about why they do.” Each chapter is dedicated to a woman who seems to possess some 
contested quality in excess, but who has nonetheless risen to the top of her field. These women 
are difficult and successful. Unruliness, Petersen writes, is “endlessly electric,” fascinating, cool. 

As a category, unruliness is also frustratingly large and amorphous. So many things are 
deemed unruly in women that a woman can seem unruly for simply existing without shame in 
her body—just for following her desires, no matter whether those desires are liberatory or 
compromising, or, more likely, a combination of the two. A woman is unruly if anyone has 
incorrectly decided that she’s too much of something, and if she, in turn, has chosen to believe 
that she’s just fine. She’s unruly even if she is hypothetically criticized: for example, Caitlyn 
Jenner’s entire celebrity narrative exists in reference to a massive wave of mainstream backlash 
that never actually came. Trans women have some of the hardest and most dangerous lives in 
America by any metric, but Caitlyn was immediately, remarkably exceptional. She was insulated 
to an unprecedented degree by her wealth and whiteness and fame (and perhaps by her 
credentials as a former Olympian). She came out in a corset on the cover of Vanity Fair; she got 
her own TV show; her political opinions—including her support for a president who would soon 
roll back protections for the trans community—made headlines. That this was possible while 
states were simultaneously passing “bathroom bills,” while the murder rate for black trans 
women remained five times higher than the murder rate for the general population, is often 
presented as evidence for Caitlyn Jenner’s bravery. It should at least as often be framed as proof 
of the distance between celebrity narratives and ordinary life. 

In another chapter, Petersen writes about Caitlyn’s stepdaughter Kim Kardashian. Kim had 
wanted, as she said on her show, a “cute” pregnancy, one in which only her belly would broaden. 
Instead, she gained weight everywhere. She continued to wear tight clothing and heels, and in 


doing so, “she became the unlikely means by which the cracks in the ideology of ‘good’ 
maternity became visible.” Kim wore “outfits with see-through mesh strips, short dresses that 
showed off her legs, low-plunging necklines that revealed her substantial cleavage, high-waisted 
pencil skirts that broadened, rather than hid, her girth. She kept wearing heels, and full 
makeup...performing femininity and sexuality the same way she had her entire celebrity career.” 
In response, she was compared to a whale, a sofa; close-ups of her swollen ankles in Lucite heels 
were all over the news. Kim, while pregnant, faced cruel, sexist criticism. But what is either 
implicit or cast aside in the chapter is the fact that what illuminates Kim as unruly in this 
situation is less her actual size than her unflagging commitment to eroticizing and monetizing the 
body. Her adherence to the practice of self-objectification is the instinct that makes her, as 
Petersen puts it, an “accidental activist” but an “activist nonetheless.” 

The bar is uniquely low with Kim Kardashian, who is frequently written about—much less in 
Petersen’s book than elsewhere—as some sort of deliciously twisted empowerment icon. Kim 
has benefited from the feminist tendency to frame female courage as maximally subversive, 
when, just as often, it’s minimally so. It is not “brave,” strictly speaking, for a woman to do the 
things that will make her rich and famous. For some women, it is difficult and indeed dangerous 
to live as themselves in the world, but for other women, like Kim and her sisters, it’s not just 
easy but extraordinarily profitable. It’s true that the world has told Kim Kardashian that she’s too 
pregnant, as well as “too fat, too superficial, too fake, too curvy, too sexual,” and that this 
policing, as Petersen notes, reflects a larger misogynist anxiety about Kim’s success and power. 
But Kim is successful and powerful not in spite of but because of these things. It actively 
behooves her to be superficial, fake, curvy, sexual. She is proof of a concept that is not very 
complicated or radical: today, it’s possible for a beautiful, wealthy woman with an uncanny 
talent for self-surveillance to make her own dreams of increased wealth and beauty come true. 

Petersen articulates this critical angle most clearly in the Madonna chapter, which focuses on 
the superstar in her fiftysomething biceps-and-sinew-and-corset iteration. In embracing and 
performing extreme fitness and sexuality, Madonna “may have outwardly refused the shame of 
age, but the effort she applied to fighting getting older stunk of it,” Petersen writes. Onstage, she 
jumped rope while singing; she attended the Met Ball in a breastless bodysuit and assless pants. 
She was asserting her right to be sexual past the age deemed socially appropriate, but this taboo- 
breaking operated on an extremely specific basis: Madonna wasn’t suggesting “that all women in 
their fifties and sixties should be relevant. Rather, she believes that women who look like her can 
be relevant.” The effective message was that women who exercise three hours each day and 
maintain a professionally directed diet can just barely wedge open the Venn diagram between 
“aging” and “sexy.” This type of rule-breaking operates, by definition, on the level of the 
extraordinary individual. It’s not built to translate to ordinary life. 

It’s true, of course, that women who become famous for pushing social boundaries do the 
work of demonstrating how outdated these boundaries are. But what happens once it becomes 
common knowledge that these boundaries are outdated? We’ve come into a new era, in which 
feminism isn’t always the antidote to conventional wisdom; feminism is suddenly conventional 
wisdom in many spheres. Women are not always—I’d argue that they’re now rarely—most 
interesting when breaking uninteresting restrictions. Melissa McCarthy’s genius is more odd and 
specific than the tedious, predictable criticism she’s gotten for being fat. Abbi Jacobson and Ilana 
Glazer of Broad City are more complicated than the taboo on female grossness that they flouted 
on their show. Celebrities, again, do not always indicate the frontier of what people find 
appealing or even tolerable. Often, celebrity standards lag far behind what women make possible 


in their individual lives every day. Broad City and Girls—Lena Dunham is the subject of 
Petersen’s “too naked” chapter—were groundbreaking on television because they represented 
bodies and situations that, for many people, were already ordinary and good. 

There is a blanket, untested assumption, in feminist celebrity analysis, that the freedom we 
grant famous women will trickle down to us. Beneath this assumption is another one—that the 
ultimate goal of this conversation is empowerment. But the difficult-woman discourse often 
seems to be leading somewhere else. Feminists have, to a significant degree, dismantled and 
rejected the traditional male definition of exemplary womanhood: the idea that women must be 
sweet, demure, controllable, and free of normal human flaws. But if men placed women on 
pedestals and delighted in watching them fall down, feminism has so far mostly succeeded in 
reversing the order of operations—taking toppled-over women and re-idolizing them. Famous 
women are still constantly tested against the idea that they should be maximally appealing, even 
if that appeal now involves “difficult” qualities. Feminists are still looking for idols—just ones 
who are idolized on our own complicated terms. 


Elsewhere, outside the kingdom of the difficult woman, a different type of female celebrity 
reigns. In Too Fat, Too Slutty, Too Loud, Petersen notes that unruly women “compete against a 
far more palatable—and, in many cases, more successful—form of femininity: the lifestyle 
supermom.” She goes on: 


Exemplified by Reese Witherspoon, Jessica Alba, Blake Lively, Gwyneth Paltrow, and 
Ivanka Trump, these women rarely trend on Twitter, but they’ve built tremendously 
successful brands by embracing the “new domesticity,” defined by consumption, maternity, 
and a sort of twenty-first-century gentility. They have slim, disciplined bodies and adorable 
pregnancies; they never wear the wrong thing or speak negatively or make themselves 
abrasive in any way. Importantly, these celebrities are also all white—or, in the case of 
Jessica Alba, careful to elide any connotations of ethnicity—and straight. 


This type of woman—the woman who would never be difficult, kakistocratic political takeovers 
excepted—includes a wide variety of micro-celebrities: lifestyle bloggers, beauty and wellness 
types, generic influencers with long Instagram captions and predictable tastes. These women are 
so incredibly successful that a sort of countervailing feminist distaste for them has arisen—a 
displeasure at the lack of unruliness, at the disappointment of watching women adhere to the 
most predictable guidelines of what a woman should be. 

In other words, just like the difficult women, the lifestyle types fall short of an ideal. They, 
too, are admired and hated simultaneously. Feminist culture has, in many cases, drawn a line to 
exclude or disparage the Mormon mommy bloggers, the sponsored-content factories, the 
“basics,” the Gwyneths and Blakes. Sometimes—often—these women are openly hated: 
sprawling online forums like Get Off My Internets host large communities of women who love 
tearing into every last detail of an Instagram celebrity’s life. There’s an indicative line in 
Trainwreck, where Doyle writes, “Women hate trainwrecks to the extent that we hate ourselves. 
We love them to the extent that we want our own failings and flaws to be loved. The question, 


then, is choosing between the two.” But why would these ever be our only options? The freedom 
I want is located in a world where we wouldn’t need to love women, or even monitor our 
feelings about women as meaningful—in which we wouldn’t need to parse the contours of 
female worth and liberation by paying meticulous personal attention to any of this at all. 

In 2015, Alana Massey wrote a popular essay for BuzzFeed titled “Being Winona in a World 
Made for Gwyneths.” It began with an anecdote from her twenty-ninth birthday, when a guy she 
was seeing made the unnerving disclosure that his ideal celebrity sex partner would be Gwyneth 
Paltrow. “And in that moment,” Massey writes, “every thought or daydream I ever had about our 
potential future filled with broad-smiled children, adopted cats, and phenomenal sex evaporated. 
Because there is no future with a Gwyneth man when you’re a Winona woman, particularly a 
Winona in a world made for Gwyneths.” The essay that followed expanded the space between, 
as Massey put it, “two distinct categories of white women who are conventionally attractive but 
whose public images exemplify dramatically different lifestyles and worldviews.” Winona Ryder 
was “relatable and aspirational,” her life “more authentic...at once exciting and a little bit sad.” 
Gwyneth, on the other hand, “has always represented a collection of tasteful but safe consumer 
reflexes more than she’s reflected much of a real personality.” Her life was “so sufficiently 
figured out as to be both enviable and mundane.” 

For women, authenticity lies in difficulty: this feminist assumption has become dominant logic 
while still passing as rare. The Winonas of the world, Massey argues, are the ones with stories 
worth telling, even if the world is built to suit another type of girl. (The world, of course, is also 
built to suit Winonas: though Massey acknowledges the racial limitations of her argument, the 
fact that a wildly popular essay could be built on analyzing the spectrum of female identity 
represented between Gwyneth Paltrow and Winona Ryder indicates both the stranglehold of 
whiteness on celebrity discourse and the way celebrity irregularity is graded on an astonishing 
curve.) Later on, Massey wrote about the period of success that followed the publication of this 
essay, in which she bought a house, went platinum blond, and upgraded her wardrobe. She 
looked at herself in a mirror, seeing “the expertly blown out blonde hair and a designer handbag 
and a complexion made dewy by the expensive acids and oils that I now anoint myself with....I 
had become a total. fucking. Gwyneth.” The hyper-precise calibration of exemplary womanhood 
either mattered more than ever or didn’t matter at all. 

Massey included the Winona/Gwyneth piece in her 2017 book, All the Lives I Want: Essays 
About My Best Friends Who Happen to Be Famous Strangers, which took on a familiar set of 
female icons: Courtney Love, Anna Nicole Smith, Amber Rose, Sylvia Plath, Britney Spears. 
The operating concept seemed to be that the world under patriarchy had badly aestheticized the 
suffering of women—and that, perhaps, women could now aestheticize that suffering in a good 
way, an incandescent and oracular way, one that was deep and meaningful and affirming and 
real. As the title suggests, we could want their trouble, their difficulty. In this book, celebrity 
lives are configured as intimate symbols. Sylvia Plath is “an early literary manifestation of a 
young woman who takes endless selfies and posts them with vicious captions calling herself fat 
and ugly.” Britney Spears’s body is the Rosetta stone through which Massey decodes her own 
desire to be thin and sexually irresistible. Courtney Love, a “venomous witch,” is “the woman I 
aspire to be rather than the clumsy girl I have so often been.” Like a priestess, Massey spoke a 
language that conjured glory through persecution and deification through pain. Every bit of 
hardship these difficult women experienced was an indication of their worth and humanity. They 
were set apart—fully alive, fully realized—in a way the bland women could never be. 

As I read Massey’s book, I kept thinking: womanhood has been denied depth and meaning for 


so long that every inch of it is now almost impossibly freighted. Where female difficulty once 
seemed perverse, the refusal of difficulty now seems perverse. The entire interpretive framework 
is becoming untenable. We can analyze difficult women from the traditional point of view and 
find them controversial, and we can analyze bland women from the feminist point of view and 
find them controversial, too. We have a situation in which women reject conventional femininity 
in the interest of liberation, and then find themselves alternately despising and craving it—the 
pattern at work in Massey’s spiritual journey away from Gwyneth and then back to her, as well 
as in the message-board communities where random lifestyle bloggers are picked apart. 
Feminists have worked so hard, with such good intentions, to justify female difficulty that the 
concept has ballooned to something all-encompassing: a blanket defense, an automatic 
celebration, a tarp of self-delusion that can cover up any sin. 


By 2018, as the boundary between celebrity and politics dissolved into nothing, the difficult- 
woman discourse, perfected on celebrities, had grown powerful enough to move into the 
mainstream political realm. The women in the Trump administration manifest many of the 
qualities that are celebrated in feminist icons: they are selfish, shameless, unapologetic, 
ambitious, artificial, et cetera. Their treatment as celebrities illuminates something odd about the 
current moment, something that is greatly exacerbated by the dynamics of the internet. On the 
one hand, sexism is still so ubiquitous that it touches all corners of a woman’s life; on the other, 
it seems incorrect to criticize women about anything—their demeanor, even their behavior—that 
might intersect with sexism. What this means, for the women of the Trump administration, is that 
they can hardly be criticized without sexism becoming the story. Fortuitously for them, the 
difficult-woman discourse intercepts the conversation every time. 

Every female figure in Trump’s orbit is difficult in a way that could serve as the basis for a 
bullshit celebratory hagiography. There’s Kellyanne Conway, mocked for visibly aging, for how 
she dresses, slut-shamed for sitting carelessly on the sofa—a tough-as-nails fighter, emerging 
triumphant from every snafu. There’s Melania, written off because she was a model, because she 
was uninterested in pretending to be a happy Easter-egg-rolling First Lady, who rejected 
conventional expectations of White House domesticity and redefined an outdated office on her 
own terms. There’s Hope Hicks, also written off because she was a model, viewed as weak 
because she was young and quiet and loyal, who nonetheless became one of the few people the 
president really trusted. There’s Ivanka, also written off because she was a model, criticized as 
unserious because she designed shoes and wore bows to political meetings, who transcended the 
liberal public’s hatred of her and worked quietly behind the scenes. And there’s Sarah Huckabee 
Sanders, mocked for her frumpiness and prickly attitude, who reminded us that you don’t need to 
be bone-thin or cheerful to be a public-facing woman at the top of your field. The pattern— 
woman is criticized for something related to her being a woman; her continued existence is 
interpreted as politically meaningful—is so ridiculously loose that almost anything can fit inside 
it. There, look at the Trump women, proving that female power doesn’t always come the way we 
want it to. Look at them carrying on in the face of so much public disapproval, refusing to 
apologize for who they are, for the unlikely seat of power they’ve carved out for themselves, for 
the expectations they’ ve refused. 

This narrative is in fact alive to some degree. It’s just not often written by feminists, although 
some pieces have come fairly close. Olivia Nuzzi’s March 2017 cover story for New York was 


titled “Kellyanne Conway Is a Star,” and it detailed how Conway had become the subject of 
endless “armchair psychoanalysis, outrage, and exuberant ridicule. But rather than buckling, she 
absorbed all of it, coming out the other side so aware of how the world perceives her that she 
could probably write this article herself.” She projected “blue-collar authenticity,” had a fighter’s 
instinct; she had a “loose relationship to the truth” and a “very evident love of the game.” This 
had propelled her, despite the constant criticism about her unmanageable looks and demeanor, to 
the position of being the “functional First Lady of the United States.” Nuzzi also wrote about 
Hope Hicks twice: the first piece, for GQ in 2016, was called “The Mystifying Triumph of Hope 
Hicks, Donald Trump’s Right-Hand Woman,” and detailed how a “person who’d never worked 
in politics had nonetheless become the most improbably important operative in this election.” 
The second piece came out in New York after Hicks resigned in early 2018. Nuzzi painted her 
both as a woman utterly in charge of her own destiny and a sweet, innocent, vulnerable 
handmaiden to an institution that was falling apart. 

The media conversation around the women of the Trump administration has been conflicted to 
the point of meaninglessness. They have benefited from the pop-feminist reflex of honoring 
women for achieving visibility and power, no matter how they did so. (The situation was 
perfectly encapsulated by Reductress’s 2015 blog post “New Movie Has Women in It.”) What 
began as a liberal tendency now brings conservative figures into its orbit. In 2018, Gina Haspel, 
the CIA official who oversaw torture at a black site in Thailand and then destroyed the evidence, 
was nominated to be director of the agency—the first woman to hold this office. Sarah Huckabee 
Sanders tweeted, “Any Democrat who claims to support women’s empowerment and our 
national security but opposes her nomination is a total hypocrite.” Many other conservatives 
echoed this view, with varying degrees of sincerity. There’s a joke that’s circulated for the past 
few years: leftists say abolish prisons, liberals say hire more women guards. Now plenty of 
conservatives, having clocked feminism’s palatability, say hire more women guards, too. 

The Trump administration is so baldly anti-woman that the women within it have been 
regularly scanned and criticized for their complicity, as well as for their empty references to 
feminism. (It’s arguable that we could understand the institution of celebrity itself as similarly 
suspicious: despite the prevailing liberalism of Hollywood, the values of celebrity—visibility, 
performance, aspiration, extreme physical beauty—promote an approach to womanhood that 
relies on individual exceptionalism in an inherently conservative way.) But the Trump women 
have also been defended and rewritten along difficult-women lines. Melania merely wearing a 
black dress and a veil to the Vatican, looking vaguely widowy, was enough to prompt an 
onslaught of yes-bitch jokes about dressing for the job you want. The Times ran a column on 
Melania’s “quiet radicalism,” in which the writer assessed Melania as “defiant in her silence.” 
When Melania boarded a plane to Houston in the middle of Hurricane Harvey wearing black 
stiletto heels, she was immediately slammed for this tone-deaf choice, and then defended on the 
terms of feminism: it was shallow and anti-woman to comment on her choice of footwear—she 
has the right to wear whatever sort of shoes she wants. 

By 2018, the Trump administration was weaponizing this predictable press cycle. In the midst 
of the outrage about family separation at the southern border, Melania boarded a plane to visit 
the caged children in Texas wearing a Zara jacket emblazoned with the instantly infamous slogan 
“I Really Don’t Care, Do U?” It was a transparent act of trolling: a sociopathic message, 
delivered in the hopes of drawing criticism of Melania, which could then be identified as sexist 
criticism, so that the discussion about sexism could distract from the far more important matters 
at hand. 


And, because of the feminist cultural reflex to protect women from criticism that invokes their 
bodies or choices or personal presentation in any way, the Trump administration was also able to 
rely on liberal women to defend them. In 2017, a jarring, loaded image of Kellyanne Conway 
began making the rounds on the internet: she appeared to be barefoot, with her legs spread apart, 
kneeling on a couch in the Oval Office in a room full of men. This was a gathering of 
administrators from historically black colleges—black men in suits, conducting themselves with 
buttoned-up propriety, while Conway acted as if the Oval Office were the family TV room. 
There was an uproar about this general unseemliness, which was immediately followed by full- 
throated defenses of Conway, including a tweet by Chelsea Clinton. Vogue then wrote that 
Chelsea’s gesture of support was “a model for how feminists should respond to powerful women 
being demeaned and diminished on the basis of their gender,” and that this was a “great way to 
beat Conway and other ‘postfeminist’ political operatives at their own game.” Conway “wins,” 
Vogue wrote, when people point out that she looks tired, or haggard, or “when she’s belittled for 
purportedly using her femininity as a tool.” Then the writer made an about-face and looked right 
at the point. Conway “is using her femininity against us. It’s not out of the realm of possibility— 
and is in fact quite likely—that Conway has considered that no matter what she says or does... 
she will be criticized in bluntly sexist terms because she is a woman.” I’d add that she also likely 
knows that, on the terms of contemporary feminism, she will be defended in equally blunt terms, 
too. 

Later on, Jennifer Palmieri, the director of communications for Hillary Clinton’s presidential 
campaign, lamented in the Times that Steve Bannon was seen as an evil genius while Conway, 
equally manipulative, was just seen as crazy. When Saturday Night Live portrayed Conway like 
Glenn Close in Fatal Attraction in a sketch, that, too, was sexist, as were the memes that 
compared Conway to Gollum and Skeletor. But if you stripped away the sexism, you would still 
be left with Kellyanne Conway. Moreover, if you make the self-presentation of a White House 
spokesperson off-limits on principle, then you lose the ability to articulate the way she does her 
job. Misogyny insists that a woman’s appearance is of paramount value; these dogged, hyper- 
focused critiques of misogyny can have an identical effect. Generic sexism is not meaningfully 
disempowering to Kellyanne Conway in her current position as an indestructible mouthpiece for 
the most transparently destructive president in American history. In fact, through the discourse 
established by feminism, she can siphon some amount of cultural power from this sexism. SNL 
called her a needy psycho? Nevertheless, Kellyanne persists. 


Of all the Trump administration women, none have been defended more staunchly and 
reflexively than Hope Hicks and Sarah Huckabee Sanders. After Hicks resigned in early 2018, 
Laura McGann wrote a piece at Vox arguing that “the media undermined Hicks with sexist 
language right up until her last day.” News outlets kept citing the fact that she was a model, 
McGann noted, and calling her a neophyte—whereas, if Hicks were a man, she’d be a 
wunderkind, and the media wouldn’t dwell on her teenage part-time job. Journalists wrote too 
much about her “feminine” personality. Outlets have “questioned her experience, doubted [her] 
contributions to the campaign and inside the White House, and implied her looks are relevant... 
to anything. It adds up to another insidious narrative about a woman in power that is familiar to 
successful women everywhere.” In order to scrutinize Hicks the way she deserved to be 
scrutinized, McGann wrote, we needed to forget about her “tweenage modeling career.” 


The idea—impeccable in the abstract—was that we could and should critique Hicks without 
invoking patriarchy. But women are shaped by patriarchy: my own professional instincts are 
different because I grew up in Texas, in the evangelical church, on a cheerleading squad, in the 
Greek system. My approach to power has been altered by the early power structures I knew. 
Hicks worked as a model while growing up in bedroom-community Connecticut; she attended 
Southern Methodist University, a private school outside Dallas with an incredibly wealthy and 
conservative population; she became a loyal, daughterly aide to an open misogynist. She seems 
to have been shaped at a deep, true, essential level by conservative gender politics, and she has 
consistently acted on this, as is her right. Talking about Hicks without acknowledging the role of 
patriarchy in her biography may be possible, but to say that it’s politically necessary seems 
exactly off the point. In Vox, McGann cited Times coverage of Hicks as implicitly sexist; after 
her resignation, a Times piece cited me as implicitly sexist, in turn. I was one of the members of 
the media dismissing Hicks “as a mere factotum,” the Times wrote, quoting a tweet of mine: 
“Goodbye to Hope Hicks, an object lesson in the quickest way a woman can advance under 
misogyny: silence, beauty, and unconditional deference to men.” 

It is entirely possible that I’m wrong in assuming that these attributes made Hicks valuable in 
Trump’s White House. Maybe she wasn’t as deferential as reporters claimed. (She was certainly 
silent, never speaking on the record to the media; she’s certainly beautiful.) But it doesn’t seem 
coincidental that a president who has married three models, was averse to his first wife’s 
professional ambitions, and is upsettingly proud of his daughter’s good looks picked a young, 
beautiful, conventionally socialized woman to be his favored aide. Of course, Hicks was 
hardworking, and had legitimate political instincts and abilities. But with Trump, a woman’s 
looks and comportment are inseparable from her abilities. To him, Hicks’s beauty and silence 
would have translated as rare skills. Her experience as a model is, I think, incredibly relevant: the 
modeling industry is one of the very few in which women are able to engage misogyny to get 
ahead, to outearn men. A model has to figure out a way to appeal to an unseen, changing 
audience; she has to understand how to silently invite people to project their desires and needs 
onto her; under pressure, she has to radiate perfect composure and control. Modeling skills are 
distinct and particular, and they would prepare a person well for a job working under Trump. 
Nonetheless, perhaps this is another one of those situations where identifying misogyny means 
ventriloquizing it; maybe I’m extending sexism’s half-life now, too. 

This sort of discursive ouroboros was most obvious, perhaps, after the White House 
Correspondents’ Dinner in 2018, when the comedian Michelle Wolf poked fun—as was her task 
for the evening—at Sarah Huckabee Sanders. “I love you as Aunt Lydia in The Handmaid’s 
Tale,” Wolf said. She joked that, when Sanders walked up to the lectern, you never knew what 
you were going to get—“a press briefing, a bunch of lies, or divided into softball teams.” Finally, 
she complimented Sanders for being resourceful. “Like, she burns facts, and she uses the ash to 
create a perfect smoky eye. Maybe she’s born with it, maybe it’s lies. It’s probably lies.” The 
blowback from these jokes swallowed a news cycle. MSNBC’s Mika Brzezinski tweeted, 
“Watching a wife and mother be humiliated on national television for her looks is deplorable. I 
have experienced insults about my appearance from the president. All women have a duty to 
unite when these attacks happen and the WHCA owes Sarah an apology.” Maggie Haberman, the 
Times’s star Trump reporter, tweeted, “That @PressSec sat and absorbed intense criticism of her 
physical appearance, her job performance, and so forth, instead of walking out, on national 
television, was impressive.” In response to Haberman, Wolf replied, “All these jokes were about 
her despicable behavior. Sounds like you have some thoughts about her looks though?” 


Feminists, and people eager to prove their feminist bona fides, echoed Wolf’s point en masse: 
the jokes were not about Sanders’s looks! 

But they were. Wolf didn’t insult Sanders’s appearance outright, but the jokes were 
constructed in such a way that the first thing you thought about was Sanders’s physical 
awkwardness. She does conjure something of the stereotypical softball coach, inelegant and 
broad-shouldered, the sort of person who doesn’t belong in shift dresses and pearls. She does 
look older than she is, which is part of the reason the Aunt Lydia reference hit. And the joke 
within that perfect-smoky-eye joke is that Sanders’s eye makeup is in fact messy, uneven, and 
usually pretty bad. All of this remained off-limits, however, due to the unquestioned assumption 
that a woman’s looks are so precious, due to sexism, that joking about them would render Wolf’s 
set inadmissible by default. 

A month later, another news cycle was swallowed when Samantha Bee called Ivanka a cunt. 
She did this on her show, in a segment about border separation, noting that, as news outlets 
reported stories about migrant children who were being locked up and abused in prisonlike 
detention centers, Ivanka had posted a photo of herself doting on her youngest son, Teddy. “You 
know, Ivanka,” Bee said, “that’s a beautiful photo of you and your child, but let me just say, one 
mother to another: Do something about your dad’s immigration practices, you feckless cunt! He 
listens to you!” A tidal wave of outrage descended from the right and the center—not about the 
migrant families, but about the use of the word “cunt.” Conservatives were once again 
weaponizing a borrowed argument. The White House called for TBS to cancel her show, and 
then Bee apologized, and I felt as if a feminist praxis was turning to acid and eating through the 
floor. It’s as if what’s signified—sexism itself—has remained so intractable that we’ve mostly 
given up on rooting out its actual workings. Instead, to the great benefit of people like Ivanka, 
we’ve been adjudicating inequality through cultural criticism. We have taught people who don’t 
even care about feminism how to do this—how to analyze women and analyze the way people 
react to women, how to endlessly read and interpret the signs. 


Hovering over all of this is the loss of Hillary Clinton to Trump in the 2016 election. Throughout 
her campaign, Clinton had been cast—and had attempted to cast herself—as a difficult woman, a 
beloved figure of the mainstream feminist zeitgeist. She fit the model. For decades, her public 
narrative had been determined by sexist criticism: she was viewed as too ambitious, too 
undomestic, too ugly, too calculating, too cold. She had drawn unreasonable hatred for pursuing 
her ambitions, and she had weathered this hatred to become the first woman in American history 
to receive a major party’s presidential nomination. As the election approached, she was held to a 
terrible, compounded double standard, both as a serious candidate going up against an openly 
corrupt salesman, and as a woman facing off against a man. Clinton attempted to make the most 
of this. She turned misogynist slights into marketing tactics, selling “Nasty Woman” 
merchandise after Trump used the term to disparage her during a debate. This merchandise was 
popular, as was the reclaimed insult: on Twitter, rather embarrassingly, feminists called 
themselves “nasty women” all day long. But if we really loved nasty women so much, wouldn’t 
Clinton have won the election? Or at least, if this sort of pop feminism was really so ascendant, 
wouldn’t 53 percent of white women have voted for her instead of for Trump? 

Clinton was in fact celebrated for outlasting—until November, at least—her sexist critics. Her 
strength and persistence in response to misogyny were easily the things I liked most about her. I 


felt great admiration for the Clinton who had once refused to change her name, who couldn’t 
stand the idea of staying home and baking cookies. I believed in the politician who sat patiently 
through eleven hours of interrogation on Benghazi and was still called “emotional” on CNN for 
choking up when she talked about the Americans who had died. I was moved, watching Clinton 
white-knuckle herself into stoicism, in 2016, as Trump stalked her around the debate stage. No 
woman in recent history has been miscast and disrespected quite like Clinton. Years after the 
election, at Trump rallies across the country, angry crowds of men and women were still 
chanting, “Lock her up!” 

But the gauntlet of sexism that Clinton was forced to fight through ultimately illuminated little 
about her other than the fact that she was a woman. It did her—and us, eventually—the crippling 
disservice of rendering her generic. Misogyny provided a terrible external structure through 
which Clinton was able to demonstrate commitment and tenacity and occasional grace; 
misogyny also demanded that she pander and compromise in the interest of survival, and that she 
sand down her personality until it could hardly be shown in public at all. The real nature of 
Clinton’s campaign and candidacy was obscured first and finally by sexism, but also by the 
reflexive defense against sexism. She was attacked so bluntly, so unfairly, and in turn she was 
often upheld and shielded by equally blunt arguments—defenses that were about nasty women, 
never really about her. 

Clinton’s loss, which I will mourn forever, might reiterate the importance of making space for 
the difficult woman. It might also point toward the way that valuing a woman for her difficulty 
can, in ways that are unexpectedly destructive, obscure her actual, particular self. Feminist 
discourse has yet to fully catch up to the truth that sexism is so much more mundane than the 
celebrities who have been high-profile test cases for it. Sexism rears its head no matter who a 
woman is, no matter what her desires and ethics might be. And a woman doesn’t have to be a 
feminist icon to resist it—she can just be self-interested, which is not always the same thing. 


